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Upon our entering the schoolrooms, the questions were distrib- 
uted, and the children were told to read the sheets and write first 
the answer to that qaestion whose answer came first to mind. 
The children were thus easily and immediately launched on 
their tasks, and only in two instances were any complaints 
made of want of time. An hour and a quarter were allowed 
for answering the questions in history, and an hour for an- 
swering the questions on the other branches of study. 

The stress of my examination was on the subject of history ; 
the greatest number of questions was on that subject, and all 
the words to be defined, (on which the annexed tables are 
based,) were taken from the text book on history. 


* * * * * * o 


In executing my purpose of ascertaining the quality of the 
instruction given in our schools, I have attempted to collect 
and submit to the Board the evidence on two points. 

‘rst. How thoroughly the children in our Grammar Schools 
are made to acquire the text of the text books. 

Secondly. How far the text books and their subjects have 
been illustrated and vivified by the teachers, and the instruc- 
tion given to the pupils has been made intelligible and practi- 
cal to them. 

My questions were prepared in reference to these two points, 
and therefore, though they were printed promiscuously on the 
sheets given to the children, they were by their nature divided 
into two classes ; — the one seeking to show how far the chil- 
dren’s memories had been drilled, the other how far their other 
mental faculties had been trained. 

Of the first class were such questions as a mere knowledge 
of the words of the text book would enable the pupil to answer. 
Of the second class were such questions as would require a 
knowledge of the meaning of the book, and of the ideas proper 
to its subject. 
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The questions of the first class are such as these :— 

‘‘ What are the sources of history ?” 

“What changes did William the Conqueror make in the 
customs and language of Britain ?” 

‘“ Name the kings of the family of Lancaster,” &c. &c. 

All these questions may be fully answered by the words of 
the book ; and an industrious child, who has been taught by 
rote only, will answer them as well as the child who has 
been well taught. 

Of the second class of questions, one or more referred to the 
same subject as one of the first class, and followed it in order, 
and such were these : — 

‘‘ How do coins and medals illustrate history ?” 

“What is the trial by jury?” 

‘What is meant by Protestants?” &c. 

For these questions, simple as they are, the text book fur- 
nishes no answer and no explanation; and yet to what profit 
has a first class boy been taught the civil or religious history 
of his own country, and what does he understand of the nature 
of her institutions, at the moment of his leaving school and 
all the school teaching and training he may ever receive, if he 
does not know the meaning of “trial by jury,” and “ Prot- 
estants,’ &c.? Yet this may be the case with a boy who 
has studied well, if he has not been taught well. 

In this examination, to the question, ‘‘ What changes did 
William the Conqueror make in the customs and language of 
Britain ?’’ a pupil gave a perfectly correct answer, and stated, 
among other changes, that of “trial by jury for a pernicious 
one of single combat.”’ To the question of the second class that 
followed, ‘“‘ What is trial by jury?” the same pupil answered, 

“Walking over hot bars of iron, without touching either.” 

Now, the recitation was very creditable to the pupil; he had 
learned all which the book gave him; he had used honestly 
all the means of information put into his hands. The discredit 
of the recitation belongs solely to the master; it is his fault 
and shame that a studious child, whose industry had mastered 
the words of the book, had not received the intelligible instruc- 
tion which would make his industry useful to him. 

So to the question, ‘What were the principal grounds on 
which America declared war against England in 1812 ?”—1in 
many instances, the answers from the text books were precisely 
correct ; and among the grounds specified was ‘“ impressment of 
seamen ;’’—— yet to the question, ‘“‘ What is impressment of sea- 
men: the same pupils answered, “ Taxing them.”’ 

Such answers to such questions seem to me to indicate the 
degree of intelligible instruction given in these instances in our 
schools ; for these answers are the transcripts of the children’s 
minds, and show what has been written there. I have formed 
the answers to each class of questions into a separate table, 
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showing the number of correct answers to each question, and 
of course the amount and proportion of correct answers to each 
class of questions in each school. 

If these tables are accurately made, that of the first class 
should show the degree of rote-teaching used in our schools; 
that of the second class should show the degree of intelligi- 
ble instruction given; and a comparison of the two tables 
should show in each school, as well as in the schools collec- 
tively, the relative proportion of rote-teaching and intelligible 
instruction. 

Now, in reference to the degree to which the instruction 
given to the pupils has been made intelligible to them, it 
appears from the table of answers to the second class of ques- 
tions, that, out of 443 pupils, all in the first division of our 
first classes, and the culled flowers of our public schools, only 
109, that is, less than one quarter part, knew the meaning of 
“trial by jury,” or could or did give what a very charitable 
construction could consider a correct answer; and that, in the 
school in which the percentage of correct answers to the second 
class of questions was the highest, only about one half of the 
pupils could or did correctly answer this same question. 

in determining what should pass for a correct answer, no 
technical precision was required, no reference to the distinction 
between law and fact, -—to proceedings on evidence, the change 
of venue, &c. &c.; but only the two familiar and distinctive 
marks of the jury trial of the text book, that of England and 
America, viz., the number of men constituting the jury, and 
their unanimity in the verdict.* 

The question does not indicate these points, and it is evident 
that, if it had done so, it would have led to guessing, and at 
once have baffled the purpose of the examination, and made it 
an evil. As it was, very many of the pupils, who answered 
correctly the preceding question of the first class, and who, in 
answer to this question of the second class, stated the number 
of the jury correctly, yet stated that their verdict was rendered 
on the opinion of a majority. 

Now, if it is considered how many of the 109 pupils, who 
knew what “trial by jury” means, had learned it out of 
school, the conclusion is inevitable, that very few had been 
properly instructed in it at school, or that, in many of the 
schools, the pupils had not been instructed in it at all. 

Out of 443 pupils examined on this question, 334 failed to 
answer it correctly ; and of these 334 pupils, more than half, — 
195,— left it entirely unanswered. In one of the schools, which 
ranks among the highest in the annexed tables and in actual 
merit, the following answers were given to the same question by 
seven different pupils. 

* These points of the jury trial were selected as the most obvious, the most 


generally known, and, therefore, as those in which instruction was the most 
probable. 
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Question. “ What is the trial by jury?” 

1 Ans. A single combat,— walking over hot bars of iron 
and in the water blindfolded. 

2 Ans. Dhuelling. 

3 Ans. When aman is sued by a number of persons. 

4 Ans. Wuelling in the time of William the Conqueror. 

§ Ans. Going over hot bars of iron blindfolded. 

6 Ans. Is to have a case settled by conversations. 

7 Ans. When acertain number of men, called the jurymen, 
bring in a verdict of guilty, or not, after having heard the eir- 
cumstances stated by the clients. 

And in another school, of very high rank in the tables, 19 
pupils stated that juries were chosen by the people and three 
pupils stated they were chosen from the people. These answers 
prove not only ignorance, but positive error ; and of what avail 
is any mode of education which permits such error or such 
ignorance ? 

All these 443 pupils had read and recited to their masters in 
the Histories of England and of this country ; the text book had 
brought up the subject of trial by jury distinctly, and it was 
the most important subject in the civil history and in the exist- 
ing institutions of both countries; it was to affect and control 
the business of the community into which the pupils were 
about to enter, and under its immediate influence they were to 
live every day of their lives ; its illustration was as easy as inter- 
esting; and the story of the State Street massacre, and the 
“trial by jury” and acquittal of the English soldiers, (which 
the book refers to,) might have been used to show the nature, 
purposes, and advantages of the jury trial; so that a Boston 
school boy would have remembered them forever, and carried 
into life a proper appreciation, and a desire for the due mainte- 
nance, of the great Saxon institution. 

So to the question of the second class, — 

“How does the House of Lords differ from the House of 
Commons? ”’— out of 443 answers, only 38 were correct. 

It is certain that children who have read and recited in the 
History of England, and never been instructed in the difference 
between the branches of its Legislature, have read and recited 
to little purpose; they have gained no accurate or practical 
knowledge of the origin of those political bodies, or of the mod- 
ifications of their relative influence in government, from the 
times of feudal power to the reform bill; that is, they have 
learned nothing of the course of political or civil liberty in that 
country ; then, what food for thought, what mental aliment or 
training, has been furnished for them from the noblest history 
which the world affords ? 

Again; of these 443 pupils, less than one quarter part, — 
only 102, —knew “ What is meant by Protestants ?” and only 
108 knew “ What is meant by Puritans?” Then what did the 
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other three quarters of the pupils know of the religious history 
of Europe, England, or this country ; of the great divisions of 
religious parties ; of the causes and etfects which have marked 
and controlled the course of Christendom? and of what in- 
strumentality had been the relation of these causes and effects 
in informing their minds and training their faculties ? 

These 443 pupils had read the history of their own country, 
of its colonial relation to England, and of the war of our inde- 
pendence, and, that, among the causes of that war, was tazation 
without representation ; yet, of the 443, only 75 knew what this 
meant ; —all the others, therefore, knew nothing of the political 
wrong of the English government, or of the principle for which 
our forefathers “ went to war on a preamble ;”’ that is, they 
were entirely ignorant of the political or moral nature of the 
events which mark our epoch of history ; and in them no facul- 
ty had been trained, and no sentiment nursed in adaptation to 
their own country, by the most pregnant part of its history. 

In comparing the tables of the answers of the first and second 
class of questions, to determine the comparative degrees of rote- 
teaching and intelligible instruction used in our schools, the 
difference in the nature of the questions on which the tables 
are formed, requires three things to be borne in mind: First, 
The number of pupils who would learn out of school the 
meaning of “trial by jury,” “ taxation without representation,” 
“ Protestants,” “ Puritans,” &c. Secondly. The facility of 
remembering the meaning of words and phrases, when coupled 
with and illustrated by events, in comparison with isolated 
facts, dates, and rolls of names. Thirdly. The different degrees 
of interest, which belong to the vivacity and earnestness of the 
intelligent instruction of a teacher, and the rote-study of a 
printed book. 

And for these reasons it would seem to be a matter of neces- 
sity that many more of the children in the first classes of our 
schools should answer correctly as to the meaning of “ trial 
by jury,” &c. &c., than as to the dates of the Roman and 
Saxon invasions of England, and the names and order of the 
kings of the lines of Plantagenet and Lancaster ; and, there- 
fore, that the percentage of correct answers to the second class 
of questions, would be much greater than the percentage of cor- 
rect answers to the first class; but such has been the mode of 
instruction, that the result, as shown by the tables, is just the 
other way. 

The percentage of correct answers to the second class of 
questions is only 36, while the percentage of correct answers 
to the first class of questions is 48. 

In examining the details of the table, it will be seen that 
while, of the 443 pupils examined, 296 knew the time of the 
Roman invasion ; 245 the time of the Saxon invasion ; 329 
the first king of the Plantagenet family; 216 the kings of 
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the Lancastrian line ; only 109 answered correctly as to the 
meaning of “trial by jury ;”—only 38 knew “the difference 
between the House of Commons and the House of Lords ;” 
and only 75 the meaning of ‘taxation without represen- 
tation.” 

Many of the questions of the first class required, for a per- 
fectly full answer, the enumeration of several particulars. 
Thus, to the question of the first class, ‘‘ What changes did 
William the Conqueror make in the language and customs of 
Britain ?’’ —the text book enumerates : 

1. The use of the Norman language in the church services 
and the courts of justice. 

2. The introduction of the feudal system. 

3. The exchange of trial by jury for that by single combat. 

4. The curfew bells. 

Any two of these particulars were taken for a correct an- 
swer, and a similar rule was adopted for similar questions. 

In answering the question above stated, 128 pupils specified 
“the exchange of trial by jury for that by single combat,” of 
whom only 47 answered correctly as to the meaning of trial 
by jury. 

In answering the question, ‘‘ What are the sources of his- 
tory,” 377 specified “coins and medals,” of whom only 143 
answered correctly the question which followed: “How do 
coins and medals illustrate history ?” 

In answering the question as to the causes of the war of 1812, 
322 pupils specified “impressment of seamen,” of whom 
only 129 answered correctly as to what it meant. 

Such instances show that the deficiency is not in the appli- 
cation, memory, or effort of the pupils; they acquire and retain 
the text, even when they do not understand it; and they 
would have acquired and retained its meaning, had it been 
given to them. 


cg ¥* * * * ¥ * 


In preparing my questions, I endeavored so to frame them, 
that there should not be one which a pupil in the first division 
of the first class ought not to be able to answer, and which 
proper instruction would not certainly enable him to answer. I 
presume that, if the questions of the second class had been pre- 
viously given to the masters for a drill, or had been made a 
school lesson by the masters, and each had applied himself to 
instruct his pupils in the proper answers to those questions, not 
one of them would have been found beyond any pupil's com- 
prehension. And it surely was as much the duty of the mas- 
ters to qualify each pupil to answer such questions whenever 
the course of study brought up their subjects, as if the series 
of questions had been a set lesson. It may be said that the 
instruction was given, but not heeded or retained by the pupils 
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The answer is, that, if properly or sufficiently given, the instruc- 
tion would have been heeded in the first place, and retained 
afterward. It would have deen as accurately apprehended, and 
as distinctly remembered, as the connected incidents of a fairy 
tale, or the practical rules of the game of cricket. Besides, if 
the instruction was given and made intelligible to the children, 
why was it not retained, at least as well as the barren and blind 
words of the text book ? 

Unquestionably, the pupils, from their circumstances and nat- 
ural endowments, vary in their capacity for apprehending such 
questions as those of the second class, and their subjects and 
auswers. But if it is true that the text book from which the 
questions were taken is within the compreheusion of the first 
classes of our school pupils, proper instruction would have ena- 
bled them to answer such questions. 

The result is that, although the Histories of England and 
America are, by the text books of our Common Schools, made 
subjects of their study, our children pass through those schools 
without receiving that instruction which is required to make the 
text books intelligible to them, or their knowledge of the text 
books available for its proper purposes, i. e., intellectual training 
and practical information. The knowledge of words, without 
the ideas that belong to them, can no more make a practical 
man, than the knowledge of the names of tools, without the 
skill to use them, can make a practical mechanic. 

The answers to the questions in Grammar lead to conclu- 
sions similar to those to be drawn from the answers to the ques- 
tions in history, and show that much more time and labor are 
bestowed by our school teachers on the words of the book, 
the rote-teaching of the text, than on the meaning, purpose, 
and intelligent application of the rules. It will be seen by the 
tables, that the proportion of correct answers to those questions 
which require only a knowledge of the text is very large, while 
to those questions which require an understanding of the rules 
of grammar, and the power to make a practical application of 
them, the proportion of correct answers is very small. ‘T'hus, 
while the first four questions in grammar are correctly answered 
from the book by nearly all of the (443) pupils examined ; — of 
the four sentences required to be written correctly, the first was 
Written correctly as to its grammar only by 17 pupils out of 443 ; 
the second by only 19; the third by only 43 ; and the fourth only 
by 7. Itis certainly true, that to correct the errors of others in 
grammar, is a very different thing from writing correctly our- 
selves ; and this difference is strikingly illustrated by the fact, 
that many of the pupils who failed to write correctly these short 
sentences, wrote correctly, and with evident facility, their exer- 
Cises in composition. The reason of this is plain; these pupils 


used grammar by habit and example, and not from any com- 
mand of its principles. 
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As the words to be defined were taken from the text book on 
history, the answers could only repeat the results deducible 
from the tables of answers in history. 

Now, in reference to the two points to which the evidence 
submitted is to be applied, my own conclusions are: 

As to the first, ‘That the pupils in our Grammar Schools are 
well and laboriously taught the text of the text books. 

As to the second, That the pupils are not well instructed in 
the subjects of the text books, because the teaching given to 
them in those subjects is not made as intelligible to them as it 
may be and ought to be made. 


* * * ¥ * * * 


If the tables of this year are collated with those of the last 
year, it will be seen at a glance that the improvement of the 
schools during the past year has been very great. Thus the 
percentage of correct answers last year was ‘30, while this year 
it is ‘51, —a clear gain of 21 per cent. in a single school year. 
A greater degree of improvement in one year could not be rea- 
sonably expected. And this remarkable improvement is entirely 
the result of the teachers’ exertions; it is evidence and proof 
of eflicieucy in teaching in the mode adopted, of labor faith- 
fully bestowed, of zeal steadily maintained. It shows that the 
further improvement of the schools is within the power and 
purpose of the teachers, and that a wiser and better direction of 
their arduous efforts may bring the Grammar Schools of Boston 
much nearer than they are to what they should be, and should 
have been. 


* * % * * * * 


In reading, the schools are well taught, in the mode adopted 
by them; but it may be doubtful whether that mode is the best. 
{ts characteristic is violence of tone and emphasis; and some 
of the masters defend the mode on the ground that it is necessary 
to impress on the pupils’ minds and memories the rules and 
principles of reading, and that, in after years, their experience 
and improved taste will correct their excesses. But Iam scep- 
tical as to the expediency of learning that which it will be ne- 
cessary to unlearn ; — besides,. the habit tends toa great fault, 
which the reading books used are very likely to aggravate, and 
which, in some of our schools, they may have produced. The 
books referred to are made up, in a great measure, from the most 
vehement parts of orations, and the most exciting scenes of the 
drama ; these the pupils are inclined, and are permitted, if not 
taught, to read with an imitation of the tone and manner of the 
orator in the actual, or the actor in the mimic, scene ;— and 
this is to confound the purposes and rules of declamation and 
of reading. ‘The reader of a play,or an oration, is not under- 
stood by his audience to be acting it, and the rules for acting it 
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are not applicable to the relation between him and them; for a 
reader is merely a narrator ; the sentiments he expresses are not 
from his own breast, but from the printed book in his hands; 
and all he is toexhibit or convey is a full apprehension and ap- 
preciation of them. For this, vivacity and emphasis may be 
required, but not the degree or kind of either which belongs to 
real action or its dramatic representation. Whoever, at his own 
fireside, attempts to read a scene of Shakspeare, with any ap- 

roach to the tone and manner in which it is givenon the stage, 
always makes himself ridiculous; for he affects a feeling for- 
eign to his relation to his audience, and his strongest impression 
on them is that of the awkwardness of a false position. In 
reading of the singing of birds, we do not attempt to imi- 
tate their notes ; yet there would seem to be quite as much rea- 
son for doing so, as for imitating the husky voice and gasping 
utterance of Marmion, in reading his death scene, in the battle 
of F'lodden Field. The highest grace of narration is simplici- 
ty, and in the violence of declamation this is likely to be lost ; 
and the pupil who is permitted to confound narration with dec- 
lamation, or who is not carefully taught the difference between 
their purposes and principles, will never read well. It is per- 
haps unfortunate, that, originally, the same book was adopted 
for lessons in reading and declamation ; but the remedy is now, 
not in changing the book itself, but in changing the mode of 
its use. 


* * * * * * ¥* 


In the oral examination in spelling, very few mistakes were 
made in any of the schools ; and, in many of the schools, not a 
misspelling occurred, while, in the written answers to the ques- 
tions, the mistakes in spelling were very numerous. ‘This dif- 
ference shows that the children spell by ear, without having or 
being required to have that knowledge of the formation of the 
word called for, which is necessary to put it upon paper; they 
are therefore unable to use their acquirements in spelling for 
their proper purposes. The oral examination showed that much 
labor had been bestowed by the masters on this important branch 
of study ; and, had a part of the time employed been given to 
spelling words on the slate, the result would probably have been 
all that could be desired. 


¥ * * * * ¥ * 


The discipline of the schools has improved in the last year; 
it has become milder and more intelligent, and, therefore, 
more efficient. The relation between the pupil and master 
is,in most of the schools, very good; in some it is all that 
could be desired. The use of corporal punishment has di- 
minished, and I believe its abuse has ceased. But, in the 
present constitution of our boys’ schools, it cannot be discon- 
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tinned as a mode of occasional punishment. Boys who are 
whipped at home cannot be always governed without whipping 
at school ; and great care is required from the sub-committees, 
in the present unpopularity of corporal punishment, that 
other modes of punishment of questionable expediency be 
not exchanged for it. ‘The rule requiring the punishments to 
be registered has proved very salutary, and it would be im- 
proved by requiring the master to send to the sub-commit- 
tees the quarterly returns, to be kept or destroyed at the dis- 
cretion of the committee. Now, the masters are to destroy them 
at the end of the quarter, and this sometimes happens to be done 
before the sub-committees call for them. 

It is very much to be regretted, that a resort to the habitual 
nse of corporal punishment distinguishes some of our schools 
for girls from others. It is undoubtedly true, that, in some 
instances, little girls of stubborn temper and unfortunate domestic 
experiences, on whom the mental and moral obliquities of their 
parents have been visited in their natural consequences, may 
require the public punishment of whipping ; but such instances 
must be rare, and can form no reason or excuse for the habitual 
use of this mode of punishment in our girls’ schools. The 
results of using it, and not using it, have been, in my examina- 
tions, brought into juxtaposition. I have found in the same 
school, and with the same pupils, the master in one department 
disclaiming and forbearing its use, and the master in the other 
department resorting to it ; and invariably I found the order and 
love of order, the relation between master and pupil, and the 
pupils’ disposition to school studies and voluntary effort, better 
in the room where this punishment was forborne than where 
it was used. 


* * ¥* * * * * 


The report of the committees of last year submitted to the 
Board an alteration in the arrangement of our Grammar and 
Writing Schools, by which each school should be placed under 
the care of one master, with female assistants. 1 advert to this 
subject only to emphasize the effect of the proposed, or some 
similar alteration of the system, in reducing the expenses of our 
Common Schools. The expense of the city for the salaries of 
the instructers in our Grammar and Writing Schools, in the year 
1845-6, was $86,700. The reduction in expense by the pro- 
posed change would be $25,000 annually, —the income, at 5 
per cent., of a fund of $500,000. 


* ¥* ¥* * * * * 


During the last year, the city government have failed to 
adopt the proposition for the appointment of a Superintendent. 
The want of such an officer is certain to continue an evil, under 
which this Board and our school system have long labored, — 
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that is, the constant and annual change of members here. We 
have all been here long enough to loom that it re quires a year 
of oilicial life to qualify us for the performance of its duties. 
All that term of time, well employed, will give hardly a compe- 
tent knowledge of the details of the broad subject of our trust, 
viz., the present and past condition and tendency of the several 
schools ; the qualifications and characters of instructers, their 
respective influences and theories and practices of education ; 
school studies, school books, and discipline ; schoolhouses, their 
location, neighborhood, construction, advantages, deficiencies, 
school apparatus, &c. &c.; and, more than all, the practical 
workings of every part of our school system. ‘These matters 
require an accurate knowledge of facts, aud of the statistics of 
successive years, Which can be obtained only by great labor ; 
and this labor now every member of the Board has to perform 
for himself. This requires more of time and exertion than 
those who live upon their daily earnings can afford to bestow ; 
and, therefore, after having served the shortest time that will 
satisfy their consciences, many members leave the Board and 
carry their official acquirements with them. ‘This great evil 
would be in a great measure, and perhaps altogether, prevented 
by a Superintendent ; for, in the performance of his official 
duty, he would become the authoritative depositary of the in- 
formation we need; and to us there would be left only the 
comparatively easy, and the positively delightful task, of sit- 
ting here, in well-informed council, and supervising the schools 
committed to our charge. 

The general results of my examination, when stated in fig- 
ures, are as follows: — 


No. of pupils in the schools, - - - 8,137 
be “ examined, 7 ~ - - 506 
Average age of those examined, - - 13 ys. 7 mos. 
No. of written questions asked, 
in History, 38 
“ Grammar, 18 
Definitions, 24 - Total, - 80 
No. of answers required, - - -— ° 36,502 
“ “© correct answers, - - - . 18,643 





QUESTIONS IN HISTORY, AND IN GRAMMAR, AND “THE WORDS TO 
BE DEFINED,” REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING REPORT. 


Taste I. 


1. Mens the divisions of history. 

2. What are the sources of history : ? 

3. What were the effects of the crusades on Europe ? 
4. Describe the institution of chivalry, and state when and where it existed. 
5S. When and under whom did the Romans first invade Britain ? 
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6. At the time of the Roman conquest, what was the condition of the inhab. 
itants of Britain, and what was their religion ? 
7. Describe their religion. 
8. Whenand for what purpose did the Saxons enter Britain ? 
9, What cousequences followed from the entrance of the Saxons into Britain ? 
10. In whose reign did the Danes first invade England ? 
1]. Name the Danish kings who reigned in England. 
12. Who was the first of the Norman kings, and what was his character ? 
13. What changes did William the Conqueror make in the customs and Jan. 
guage of Britain ? : 
14. Who was the first king of the family of Plantagenet ? 
15. Name his sons. 
16. By what means, and from whom and by whom, was Magna Charta ob. 
tained 7 
17. Describe it. 
Iz. When was the House of Commons instituted, and how ? 
19, When was the consent of Parliament required for the imposition of taxes ? 
90. Name the kings of the family of Lancaster. 
2]. When were the colonies of Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth united 
into one ? 
2°, Who was then king of England ? 
23, How did the Massachusetts charter, granted in 1692, differ from the pre- 
vious charter or patent ? 
24, What were the principal grounds on which America declared war against 
England in 1x12? 


Tasce Il. 


1. What is meant by oral tradition ? 
2. How do coins and medals illustrate history ? 
3. What ts the trial by jury ? 
4, What is meant by the English Parliament ? 
5. How does it, (the House of Commons,) differ from the House of Lords ? 
3. What is a tax? 
7. What is a poll tax ? 
8. What is meant by taxation without representation ? 
0. What is meant by the wars of the Roses ? 
10. What was the edict of Nantes ? 
1]. What is meant by Protestants ? 
12. What is meant by Puritans ? 
13. What was the stamp act ? 
14. What is the impressment of seamen ? 





QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


1. Of what does orthography treat ? 

2. What is a compound word? Write three compound words. 

3. What is the difference between a noun and pronoun ? 

4. What is a compound sentence? Write one. 

5. Write a sentence containing a collective noun, and a pronoun and a verb 
agreeing with it. 

6. Write a sentence containing a collective noun, a numeral adjective, and 
two verbs connected with the conjunction “ or.” 

7. What preposition governs the infinitive ? 

*. What verbs take the infinitive after them without the preposition “ to”? 
Write an example, 

¥. Write the following sentence correctly in all respects: “Four swimmers 
started 7 but one was drowned him and me returned with Charles who shew 
us tne rode, 


10. Write correctly in all respects, “The virtue and vice of every 8g¢ 
makes the inheritance of their successors.” 
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11. Write the following sentence correctly in all respects: “ Write the lines 
neat and lie the sheets loose in the middle of the table.” 

12. Write the following sentence correctly in all respects: “He stretched 
two most. and after measured them two to see which of them were the long- 
est ” of the two. 

13. What is the difference between “ Syncope” and “ Apocope”? Give an 
example of each. 

14. What is “a pleonasm”? Give an example. 

15. What is an ellipsis ? 

16. What figure of etymology is used in the line, 
when round ’gan Marmion wildly stare ” ? 

17. What figure of rhetoric is used in the line, 
“ dusky like night 
But night with all her stars” ? 
18, Of how many feet is the regular English heroic verse ? 


oe 











WORDS TO BE DEFINED. 


Empire. Monarchy. Despot. wer Era. Political constitution. 
Oracle. Ostracism. Parliament. Confederacy. Caste. Conspiracy. Revo- 
lution. Secession. Heir. Inheritance. Reign. Regent. Fabulous, 
Record. Barbarism. Civilized. Generic. Derivative. 





[We have devoted so much space to the report on the 
grammar department, that we have less room for extracts 
from the report on the writing department than we desire, 
and less than its intrinsic merit deserves. This report was 
made by Messrs. Charles Brooks, Ezra Lincoln, Jr., and M. 
C. Greene. } 


Your committee are happy in being able to say, that, during 
the past year, the teachers in the writing department appear 
to have been animated with high and laudable ambition ; and 
these schools, they think, have never been in a better con- 
dition than at this moment. 


* * ¥* * * * ¥* * * 


Our modes of procedure were as follows: We prepared 
nine questions in arithmetic, seventeen in natural philosophy, 
and twenty-one in geography, and presented each set of ques- 
tions separately to the scholars, giving one hour to every pupil 
for answering those on the sheet presented to him. These 
questions were printed on good letter-paper, at such distances 
apart as would leave ample room for the solution and answer 
to be written underneath each question. 

Before preparing them, we resolved to regard two points; 
first, to have the questions taken either from the text books 
used in the schools, or to make original questions, which should 
embody principles and modes of solution which are easily found 
in said books; and second, to have questions which could 
receive short and definite answers. 
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‘ 


The questions will be found accordant with these purposes, 
No committee would ever dream of proposing questions to 
puzzle the pupils; but every committee would do as we have 
done, that is, propose one or two in each department, which 
would task the highest powers of the best scholars, in order to 
measure the heights to which instruction had been carried and 


attainments reached. 
+ . * . * . * rm * 


Our examinations by the written questions were confined to 
the first section of the first class, as they are the oldest and 
most instructed, and are the pupils, moreover, who will grad- 
uate during the year, and go forth to places of trust and duty. 


* * * * * * * ¥ * 


It will be seen that we pursued, in general, the plan adopted, 
for the first time, by the committee of last year. It is but 
justice to express our opinion, resulting as it does from our late 
experience; and we therefore unhesitatingly say, that the 
mode of examining by written questions does the greatest 
justice to competent teachers, and studious pupils; that it re- 
veals the true strength of the schools, declares to each teacher 
the relative rank of his own school, and publishes to the citi- 
zens the only indubitable proofs of fidelity or indolence in 
those institutions, to which they send their children to be 
prepared for the trials and responsibilities of life. 

It was the wish of your committee to abstain from remarks 
on any particular school, unless circumstances altogether pe- 
culiar and extraordinary demanded them; but we deem the 
three mentioned below as fairly coming within these ex- 
ceptions. 

Dwicut Scuoot.— This new school is not to be ranked 
with the other schools until time has enabled its teachers to 
arrange their young classes, and bring them up to the age and 
standing common in long-established schools. Gathered, as 
every new school is likely to be, from the surplus numbers of 
neighboring schools and the stray children of the streets, it 13 
not likely to tempt away the oldest and best scholars from their 
long-loved associations, but must be content to take such as 
happen to come, and make the best of them. This school 
Was examined by some of the written questions, as will be 
seen in the statistical returns, but was particularly examined 
orally; and your committee take pleasure in saying, that it has 
commenced under favorable auspices, and its progress thus far 
promises the highest results. The department, chiefly under 
the care of the female assistant, showed a degree of good order 
we have never seen surpassed. 

Lysan Scnoot.—Since the burning of the schoolhouse in 
East Boston, this school has suffered the deprivations of 4 
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family dispossessed of a home, and has led a sort of mis- 
cellaneous, extempore life. 

We examined this school with some of the written ques- 
tions; but from long oral examinations we found that all had 
been done which could be expected under existing circum- 
stances. * * * 

SairH Scuoo.t.—We are happy to say, that the improvement 
in the discipline and appearance of this school is but a fair in- 
dex of its true advancement in all the useful studies) * * * 
The written questions were not presented to this school, ex- 
cept for answering the last question in geography: “ Draw 
an outline map of Massachusetts ;” and it will be seen that this 
school made the required draft with unusual accuracy. * * * 
In some schools we found no maps drawn by the pupils, 
while in others we found great numbers, even as many as three 
thousand, and in one school even four thousand! and some of 
them drawn with singular accuracy and taste. Could not 
drawing be introduced, as a voluntary study, into our writing 
schools with great profit to many pupils? What is needed to 
be used in the world, ought to be learned in the schoolroom. 

After the laborious and discriminating report of the two 
examining committees of last year, there will be little need for 
entering into details then so necessary, but now uncalled for. 
Those reports contain criticisms and suggestions most valuable 
to the schools and to the citizens; but the same committees 
would, we are certain, find, at the present time, less occasion 
for severity. * * * 

Some teachers have gone over large surfaces in lessons, and 
have tanght a great variety, while others have preferred to 
concentrate attention on fewer topics. Many have preferred to 
drill their classes over and over again on the first part of a 
book, without any desire to hasten to the second; while 
others have hurried on through the book, and been less thorough 
in explanation. 

We would ask whether the first process be not the best? 
One truth or principle well comprehended, is worth a score of 
obscure ideas ; for it becomes a well-defined centre from which 
ray out a thousand beams of light. If principles be well 
taught, then facts and rules will be readily understood ; but 
where the mind of the pupil is directed to barren rules, the 
principle, out of which the rule grows, is apt to be overlooked. 
Principles are primary and causal, rules are secondary and 
inferential. If principles be well taught, almost any examiner 
will draw out the knowledge of the scholar. 

To carry out these ideas, there must be more oral instruc- 
tion, and less adherence to text books. For remarks on this 
subject, we refer to the reports of last year. * * * 

With regard to the annual distribution of medals, we concur 
mainly with the sentiments expressed by the committee of 
last year, * * * 
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Erratom. In a part of the impression of the 6th Number of the present 
volume of the Journal, we gave an aceount of the “* Wonderful Vermont Boy.” 
There were two mistakes in the paper from which we then copied, which by 
the politeness of the Rev. Mr. Adams,—the author of the account, — have 
been pointed out, and which we now correct. Page 33, 13th line from bottom, 
for 85, 255, 200, read 852, 055, 200. The other mistake occurred in the account 
of the sum, where the boy multiplied eighteen figures by eighteen figures, in 
not more than one minute, in his head. Page 85, IIth line from bottom, for 
365, 365, 361, 361, 365, 365, read 365, 365, 365, 365, 365, 365. 

In a kind letter received from Mr. Adams, correcting the above errors, he 
says, “I should have as soon supposed he could have raised the dead as to have 
multiplied that sum.” 





PUBLISHER’S SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Tuts being the Jast number of the Journal for this year, 
and the last also of the eighth volume, the publisher 
respectlully reminds subscribers that the terms of sub- 
scription are, as they have always been, payable in ad- 
vance ; and he earnestly requests all who receive the Journal 
to forward the subscription for next year, by mail, as early 
as possible after the Ist of January. All who do not 
give notice to the contrary, before January 1, will be con- 
sidered subscribers, and required to pay for the whole 
year. Subscribers who owe for past volumes are re- 
minded of their duty to make immediate payment; and 
the friends of education, every where, are invited to make 
a united effort to extend the circulation of this Journal. 
It is not creditable to the country, that when so much 
trash finds“ ready sale, and is eagerly read, the only 
Educational Journal published in New England is left to 
languish for want of patronage. Will not School Com- 
mittees, after the example of Nantucket, Charlestown, 
Beverly, Bangor, and a few other towns, furnish the 
teachers of their children with the means of keeping up 
with the world in the highest concern for which they are 
taxed, — the great cause of Pustic Instruction f 

Ws. B. FOWLE, Publisher, 
1381 Washington Street. 
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the Westfield Normal School Dedica- | Racine’s compliment to the Evangel- 


tion, 290. 


ists, 301. 


Outline Map of Massachusetts, new, by | Reading in the Boston Schools, re- 


Wm. B. Fowle, described, 335. 


P. 


“Packard Letters, The,’’ some account 
of, 290. 

Palmer, Thomas H., honorable men- 
tion of, 40). 

Parental government, remarks on, by 
Dr. Sharp, of Boston, 89 

Parents, duty of, to cooperate with 
teachers, 225. 

Parrot, anecdote of a, 217. 

lcrceptive faculties, the, how educated, 


72, 198. 


marks on, 376. 


Recitation of lessons, causes of failure 


in the, and mode of treatment of, 170. 


Reformer, The, a sonnet, 55. 
Register Book, a check on truantship, 


15. 


Report, Ninth Annual, of the Mass. 


Board of Education, 97. Ninth An- 
nual, of the Secretary of the Board, 
105. Of Dr. 8S. G. Howe, on Laura 
Bridgman, 310. Of the Examining 
Committee of the Boston Grammar 
Schools, 363. 


Revolution, American, effects of the, 


145. 


Pestalozz', sentiments of, 199. Method Rhode Island, progress of education 


of, illustrated, 212. 


in, 306. 


Philadelphia High School, examination | “ Row on,” a lesson of perseverance, 


of the, 254. 
Philosophy, Baconian, remarks on, 147. 
Physical education of the ancients, 146. 
Physiology, the study of, recommended, | 
eo. 
Pierce, Cyrns, remarks of, at the Dedi- | 
cation of Bridgewater Normal School- | 
house, 284. | 





336. 
Ss. 


Safford, T. H., the Vermont boy, ac- 


count of, 81. 
School, a good description of, 17, 42, 
71, 329, 344, 354. 
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Schools, kept by females, not so oRes 
broken up as those kept by males, 118. 

Schools, statistics of, in Massachusetts, 

7 Length of, increased, 109._ Num- 
ber of, broken up in 1344-5, P21. 
Defects of, 344, dod. ‘ 

School Committee of Boston, doings of 
the, in regard to examining teachers, 
yt) 

a Committees, duties of, 151. 
Qualifications of, 323, Good, impor- 
tance of, 330, Duty of, toward teach- 
ers, 338, Duty of, while visiting 
schools, 339, Act concerning, 308. 

School Fund of Mass., condition of the, 
57. Statisticsof the, 103. Act relat- 
ing to the, 352. 

School Herald, notice of the, 55. 

School motives and school vices con- 
sidered, 151, 198. 

School Register, new, described, 119. 
-hoolroom, good, description of a, 17. 


Sch 
Furniture of a, 13. Sad specimen of, 
in Worcester Co., 63. Difference be- 
tween force and affection in, 162. 
The construction of a, connected with 
morals, 137. 

School system of Mass., thoughts on 
the, 236. 

Sears, Rev. Prof., remarks of, at the 
Westfield Normal School Dedication, 
201. Anecdote of, 301. 

Self-government, what, and how to be 
conducted, 106. 

Senses, adaptation of the, to the objects 
around us, 196. Relations of the, to 
reason, 1{7. 

Sharp, Rev. Dr., remarks of, on pa- 
rental government, 89. 

Shaw, Hon. John A., compliment to, 
at the dedication of a Normal School, 
2x6 

Silent influence, 350. 

Slade, Gov. Wim., honorable mention 
of, 50. 

Small things, not to be despised, 79. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, remarks of, on 
errata, Al. 

Smith School, in Boston, notice of the, 
383. 

Socrates, reply of, 47. 

Spelling, in the Boston Grammar 
Schools, remarks on, 377. 

Sprague, Charles, “I see thee still,” a 
poem by, 76. 

State Teachers’ Association, notice of 
the, 360. 

Statistics of education in the U. S., 96. 

Stoughton, Goy., remark of, 95. 

Stowe, Mrs. H. Beecher, thoughts of, 

on children, 266 
Studying for review and for recitation, 
difference between, 202. 
Sun, light and seat of the, 271. 
Superintendent of Schools in Boston 
recommended by the mayor, 56. 


School Committee's reasons for a, 
378. 

Superintendents, town and county, 
duties of, in Vermont, 51. 

Swift, Dean, remark of, 47. 


T. 


Talent, precocious, remark on, 15. 

Taylor, Bishop, remark of, 16. 

Teacher, qualities of a good,42. Must 
be a thorough scholar, 7". First im- 
pressions of, on the pupils, 155, 164, 
The, stands inloco parent’s, 169, Iin- 
portant calling of the, 2344 

Teachers’ Association, The State, no- 
tice of, 360. 

Teachers, examination of, in Boston, 
proposed by the School Committee, 
66. Compensation of, advancing, but 
still inferior to that of laborers, 114. 
Short experience of, 122. Mode 
of opening a school of, proposed, 135. 
Examination of, in regard to mor- 
als, 151. Duty of, to teach the con- 
science, 155. Requisites in the char- 
acter of, 156. Must induce a disposi- 
tion to learn, 158. The power of, must 
be based on affection, 159. Not to 
promulgate a code of laws, 163. 

Teachers’ Institutes, in Mass., coim- 
mended by Gov. Briggs, 53. By 
the Board of Education, 101. Cireu- 
lar respecting, 127. Manner of open- 
ing and conducting by the Secretary 
of the Board of Education, 128; 
Teachers and Lecturers at, enumer- 
ated, 138. Act establishing, 224. 
Remarks of Gov. Briggs concerning, 
202. Circular of the Board of Edu- 
cation respecting, 302. [In Ohio, 
account of, 64.) 

Teaching, the dignity of, 24. 

Telescope, Lord Rosse's, notice of, 8. 

Text books, what they should be, 19 
In Prussian scliools, 182. 

Tobacco, remarks on the use of, by 
Ex-President Adams, 95; Remarks 
on the injurious effects of, by the ed- 
itor, 257. By Dr. S. B. Woodward 
258. 

Truantship, considered, 183. 


V. 


Vermont, progress of education in, 49. 
Laws of, in regard to Common 
Schools, 51. 


W. 


Walker, Amasa, Esq., address of, before 
the Bridgewater Normal Association, 
281. 





Waterston, Rey. Robert, remarks of, at 
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the dedication of the Bridgewater 
Normal Schoolhouse, 237. 

Westfield Normal School, notice of, by 
the Board of Education, 102. Dona. 
tion and grant to, for a schoolhouse, 
104. Account of the dedication of 
the schoolhouse of, 289. 

West Newton Normal School, notice of, 
by the Board of Education, 102. 

Whispering, methods of preventing, 
considered, 153, Difficulty of sup- 
pressing, Lox. 





Wilson, George, account of, 349. 


Wilson's Review of school histories 


extract from, 25. 

Words to be defined in the Boston 
Schools, 381. 

Wright, Gov., account of the Albany 
Normal School, by, 59. 


Y. 


Years, how measured by different na 
tions, 25. 
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